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power, be now acquitted of the responsibility. Moore's words and actions were, at all events, whether sometimes too open or not, those of a man who loved his country and her service first, and his own personal advantage "nowither." So far as the verdict at home on the whole Corsican matter was concerned, " honours were easy." Sir Gilbert himself was, of course, made a peer. Lord Hood, his beloved Admiral, had to haul down his flag, and was never again employed. We shall meet again with General Duncan, the first of the hated Generals, for he commanded the central division of the army at the fielder, and had, in the meantime, won against very superior numbers of French the battles of Geldermalsen and Tuyl, in the latter driving the French across the Waal. I have already (chap, i.) given Bunbury's description of him, but I may note here that his system of organisation and drill became the firm support of the one subsequently perfected by Moore. It was the work of both of them that was welded into a splendid whole and carried to glorious success by Wellington throughout the Peninsula campaigns. Ultimately Sir David Dun-das became the Commander-in-chief of the British Army. We shall also more than once meet with Sir Charles Stuart, as he afterwards became. He remained throughout his service one of the most brilliant soldiers of the British Army. Of Sir John Moore's further career these volumes are the record. All these were the objects of Sir Gilbert Elliot's contempt and rejection. Of those whom he selected for favour the record is very different They sank into the obscurity from which they had for a moment been raised by the favour of a Viceroy who could only regard as merit conformity to his own utterly worthless opinions on military questions.